12                 Frederick the Great

occasion he could display the soldierly instinct of
his race, but in time of peace he was hardly a heroic
figure. With domestic virtues specially to be praised
in a monarch of that time he combined a weakness
for strong drink which damaged his health and tem-
per. He took pride in being abreast of the times,
reverenced London and Amsterdam, and was ready
to haggle with foreigners for preferential rates. He
wrote a good commercial hand, planted cabbages in
his garden, and hammered out verses which with a
Jittle doctoring might have graced the poet's corner
of a provincial newspaper. He was a thrifty house-
holder, save when he deemed it necessary to
keep up his position by building a massive palace or
giving a pompous feast. A convinced Protestant,
he welcomed serviceable Huguenots to his capital
with more good-will than serviceable papists. It is
not impossible to believe that as a German patriot
he took favours from the Emperor with more inward
pleasure than from Louis XIV. In what Dr. Proth-
ero terms " the ocean of recognised mendacity which
we call diplomacy " he floundered without either
repugnance or great success. He spent his life in
unifying his dominions and made a will which if
carried into effect would have dismembered them
at his death. That a man of this stamp is desig-
nated Great suggests that he was not only diligent
but that he was also fortunate in the conditions
under which he lived and worked.

In his early years he owed much to the weakness
and insignificance which have already been described.
What rival state was thrown into the shade if Bran-